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THE CIRCULAR 
Aims to be the exponent ef Bible Communism, advocating the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church It will, also, giveits readers a supply of general in- 
telligence, and :he news of the day. 
It is offered, as the gospel is, without money and without 
price to those who choose to receive it thus, or at One Dollar 
a year tosuch as prefer to pay, At present it is supported princi 
pally by the fuods of the Oavida C ity and its b h 
aided by the free contributions of its friends, and a few remit- 
tances from those who choose to pay forit. Our expectation, 
however, is, that the-idea of a Farr Dairy Recicious Press, as 
the pl t aod tion of Free Schools, Free 
Churches, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually be- 
come known, aad be appreciated among all spiritually minded 
religionists, and that thus the Circular, as the embodiment of 
that idea, will draw to itself a volunteer constituency more 
whole-hearted, fur iastance, than that which surrounds the Bi- 
ble Society, and endows it anaually with a revenue of several! 
Bun ired chousaud dollars. 
Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Auy suoscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return 18 4 copy with nis name and residence written 
upon it, and che «ample order, * Discontinue.” 


Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥. 











WANTED. 
(ntelligent, reliable, sympathetic, volunteer Cor- 
respondents, in our own country and every part 
of the world, who will give us early and au- 
thentic informution of events occurring in their 
respective docalities, that are of a remarkable char- 
acter, orof general interest to mankind, and who 
will also furuish us, from time to time, with brief 
and lucid expositions of such topics as come within 
their range of thought and observation. 





Our Purpose in the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. Ihe press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of iustruction. L'herefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press, 

3 Jvuroalism is the superior funtion of the 
press—mure effective than bovk-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Ke- 
ligiva ougat, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalisim. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as wach more eifective than the weekly 
press, us the latter is more effective than book-muak- 
ing, wnd for the samereason. Keligivn ought there- 
fore to ascead from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed aud ure expecting to institute a Daily Keli- 
gious Press, sv soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are Placed i in their _peaseanen 


The Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ss. Wew housoc’s 


SUPERIOR STEEL TRAPS, 


Enameled Traveling-Bags, Palm-Leat 
Hats, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c, 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
SURAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Groon & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS', EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above artieles directed to 
THE ONEI\DA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. ¥. 
@ill receive Annet attention. 


Ve errnvew 


Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Munual ‘or the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves 
Price, $1,50. 

The Bereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil.Qur 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church. Abolition of Death.Con- 
@ensation of Life, &e. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
Allwho wish to anderstand Biste Commentsm—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
Selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community and its branches ; presenting. 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
oftheir Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 
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fended by J. H. Noves. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 
Past Yolumes of the Circular can be fur- 
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The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is thut of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRACION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free cRiTICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Jonn H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 
—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Commuaity. 


—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extentof their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contémplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to builds much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tue Circucar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as muke it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers inthis world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

tesurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Dea‘h. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 

tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 

lies 

Tome Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
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Paul’s Definition of Faith. 


A large portion of the earth is now 
covered with the name of Christ; the 
term Christian is applied to many nations. 
Yet it is evident that there is very little 
true appreciation of Christ in the world. 
Since the days of the Primitive Church, 
he has not been received by an “ appre- 
ciative audience,” as oratorssay. People 
may hear, and speak well of a man, and 
still not really appreciate him, and know 
but little or nothing of his profound ideas. 
A person with a very large audience be- 
fore him may fcel that he is not appreci- 
ated. So Christ, with the whole of 
Christendom listening to him, must still 
realize that he is not known and appreci- 
ated. 

It requires a degree of earnestness to 
heartily believe in Christ and appreciate 
him, which is not taught in any school of 
the present time. Paul possesssed that 
earnestness. He said—‘‘I count all 
things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord : for 
whom I have: suffered the loss of all 
things, and do count them but dung, 
that I may win Christ, and be found in 
him, not having mine own righteousness, 
which is of the law, but that which is 
through the faith of Christ, the right- 
eousness which is of God by faith: that 
Imay know him, and the power of his 
resurrection, and the fellowship of his 
sufferings, being made conformable unto 
his death; if by any means I might at- 
tain unto the resurrection of the dead.” 
(Phil. 3: 8—11.) The single object which 
filled the soul of Paul, was to discern the 
great characteristics manifested in the ex- 
perience of Christ, and to enter into vi- 
tal sympathy with them. To do that, 
asI have said, requires an exceedingly 
earnest soul: one that is progressively 
enlarged. The fullness of God is in 
Christ—“ love that passeth knowledge” 
—hights and depths and lengths and 
breadths of love, that sniall hearts cannot 
conceive of. We have to be led on step 
by step, into great enlargement of soul, 
in order to appreciate Christ, and know 
him as he is ; and that is, to believe on 
him. Nothing less than a thorough ap- 
preciation of Christ, is meant by the 
word believe, in the promises which are 
made to those that believe. The word 
“appreciate,” might properly be substitu- 
ted for the word “ believe,” in nearly 
every instance in the New Testament. 











It is not a small affair to believe on 
Christ. It is a prize to be won—“ the 
prize of the high calling of God.” To 
truly believe on Christ is to apprehend 
in him the fullness of God, to know him, 
and the power of his resurrection, and to 
be made comformable unto his death. 

With this definition of faith in mind, 
we can connect the promises made to 
those who believe, with the method of 
their fulfillment. We cannot appreciate 
the profundity of truth there is, for in- 





florticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 





may be sent by mail to all parts of the country. 


ted to God. 


stance, in such passages as this—‘‘ He 


ithat believeth on me shall never die”’—|his appearing.”—Home-Talk. 


unless we understand what it is to believe. 
We must understand, that to believe re- 
quires an earnestness of heart that “counts 
all things but loss, for the knowledge of 
Christ”—the earnestness that Pal had. 
Now notice that Paul’s aspirations ter- 
minate in victory over death—in the ful- 
fillment of the promise, “‘ He that believ- 
eth in me shall never die.” Immediately 
after the declaration of his all-absorbing 
devotion, above quoted, he says, “ Our 
conversation is in heaven: from whence 
also we look for the Savior, the Lord Je- 
sus Christ : who shall change our vile 
body.” ( Ver. 20, 21. ) 


“Brethren,” he says, “I count not 
myself to have apprehended : but this 
one thing I do, forgetting those things 
which are bchind, and reaching forth to 
those things which are before, I press to- 
ward the mark, for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus. Not as 
though I had already attained, either 
were already perfect ; but I follow after, 
if that I may apprehend that for which 
also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus.’* 
Here a door is thrown wide open, so that 
we can behold the working of the whole 
machinery of faith. Here we can see 
what it is to believe, and what Christ 
meant by the term believe. We can 
now understand these words: “ This is 
the work of God, that ye believe on him 
whom he hath sent.” In the text quoted 
above, we see Paul believing--working 
with his whole soul to apprehend Christ, 
laboring with the most indefatigable in- 
dustry. ‘ Let us be thus minded.” Let 
us endeavor to apprehend Christ in his 
fullness. This is the way to become a 
perfect man. 

Paul, under the action of the machin- 
ery of faith, endeavoring to apprehend 
Christ, comes to the conclusion, that 
“our citizenship is in heaven, from 
whence also we look for the Savior the 
Lord Jesus; who shall change our vile 
body.” His idea was, that by thus be- 
lieving in Christ, we can reach him in 
his almighty power—we can partake of 
his power, and it will change our vile 
bodies, and deliver us from death. Such 
faith as Paul describes, is “ faith un- 
feigned :” all other faith is sham faith, 
With this ‘conception of faith, look 
through the Scriptures, and sce what 
promises are made to those who believe : 
and you will find a reasonable connection 
between fhat kind of faith, and the re- 
sults that are promised. 

Paul did not count that he thorough- 
ly believed on Christ—that he had fin- 
ished the work of faith—when he thus 
wrote to the Philippians. Faith with 
him was a “fight.” “ Fight the govd 
fight of faith, [he says to Timothy,] and 
lay hold on eternal life” The time came 
when he said, “I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, | have 
kept the faith : henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge 
shall give me at that day: and not to 





ine only, but unto all them also that love 
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The Nervous System. 

The nervous system is a study of great 
interest with me from time to time. By 
this term I do not mean simply the nerves 
that originate in the brain and extend 
through the spinal coluunn. Physiologists 
recognize other centers besides the brain, 
the ganglia for instance ; and [I still be- 
lieve that the central focus of the whole 
nervous system is in the breast, and that 
physiologists err in making the brain the 
grand spiritual center and seat of life — 
But I am speaking now of the whole ner- 
vous system, of which the heart and brain 
are respective organs. 

The nervous system should be con- 
ceived of as the part or parts of our bod- 
ies adapted to receive spirits—the con- 
ductor of spirits. If we take this view, 
then we may properly call spirits, nervous 
fluids ; and in order to get rid of the 
falsehoods that are connected with old 
names, it would be well for us to call 
spirits nervous fluids. These are of all 
qualities, from the grossest up to the Spir- 
it of God. And what we call the Holy 
Spirit is adapted to flow in our nerves as 
really as the magnetism of a mesmerizer. 
It is therefore properly called a nervous 
fluid : i. e., a fluid that is adapted to act 
upon the nerves of volition and sensation, 
and make us feel according to its own 
feelings and character, and act according 
to its own views of action. We should 
put away all mystification, and make up 
eur minds that we are receptive spirits 
all through our nervous system, and can 
receive in this way the Spirit of God as 
well as any other spirit. 

In this view of things, our nervous sys- 
tem, the brain, and spinal cord, with the 
nerves proceeding from it, the ganglia, &c., 
may be regarded as the roots of the tree 
of lifein us. These rootsare in their nat- 
ural, proper, spirit element. As the roots 
of a tree are in the earth, so are we in 
the midst of spirits, and our nervous sys- 
tem is a ramification of fibers, surrounded 
by spirits, as the roots of a tree are sur- 
rounded by earth. Now what do the 
roots ofa tree do in that situation ?— 
They do not suck in the whole of the earth 
xround them, or whatever comes to hand, 
They absorb into themselves to build up 
tie life of the tree, only those juices, for 
which they have a special afiinity—those 
which they can elaborate and make into 
the lite of the tree. Thus it is with our 
nervous system, if it works as it should. 
Though in the midst of the grossest 
earthly influences—though surrounded 
by devils and all human earthliness, it 
wil] still find its own nutriment according 
to its quality. It is true a tree may be 
oppressed by the earth around it—it may 
grow but slowly, or it may be killed in 
consequence of poisonous substances in 
the soil. On the other hand, by improv- 
ing the soil, or the situation of the trees, 
so as to furnish them with an abundance 
«f certain kinds of nutriment, their qual- 
vty may be greatly improved. So it is 
with our nervous system ; the character 
ef the surrounding mass of spirits will 
have an effect upon us more or less, either 
t© oppress and make us barren, or on the 
ether hand to improve us. And yet you 
will observe that the main thing which 
6 going on in the different circumstances 
in which we may suppose the tree to be 
placed, is a discriminating, elective oper- 


belongs to them, or that which they have 
an affinity with, and nothing else. Trees’ 
will find in almost any soil sufficient of 
that which will nourish them, according | 
to their own affinities; and different | 
kinds of trees may grow in the same soil, | 
by selecting the juices that belong to 
them. 

‘The state which we ought to seek and 
believe that we can attain, is one in which 
our nervous system will not be affected by 
the gross, earthly matter that surrounds 
it, but will naturally elect its own proper 
nutriment. If we have been improved 
and changed by the divine nature, so that 
we are in affinity with it, then there 
must be breadth of soul enough, we must 
stretch our roots so far and wide, and be 
so strong and healthy, that in any circum- 
stances, whether good or bad, we shall 
find our own nutriment of heavenly spir- 
it ; we shall elect this juice in situations 
where apparently there is none. God is in 
all kinds of soil. The Psalmist says, “ If 
I ascend up into heaven, thou art there ; 
if Imake my bed in hell, behold thou 
art there. If I take the wings of the 
morning and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea, even there shall thy hand lead 
me, and thy right hand shall hold me.” 
There is plenty of the spiritual fluid we 
want every where, but it wiil take breadth 
of life and an elective attraction to find it 
and suck itin. That we can have. Our 
nervous system may be trained and edu- 
cated till it will reject all the fluids that 
we cannot grow by and have no affinity 
with. We may remain in the midst of 
the earth and not be of the earth. The 
processes of our life may goon in any 
soil; we may find plenty of the divine 
element anywhere and everywhere to 
grow by. 

We find the atmosphere of certain 

places particularly oppressive ; for in- 
stance, ina village which I have in my 
mind, where the spirit of business and 
money-making is very strong. There, 
multitudes of brains and nervous systems 
are devoted singly to the pursuit of gain, 
and the nervous fluid which puts business 
above every thing else is received, distilled 
and cultivated till it becomes a strong 
element in the atmosphere of the place. 
We feel oppressed by the action of this 
element on our nervous system. But 
let a man who is devoted to money, a 
thorough mammonite, go there froma 
comparatively dull place, and he will feel 
nicely ; the fluid distilled there will be 
intoxicating to him; it will flow very 
pleasantly through his nerves. Let that 
same individual come into the spiritual 
atmosphere of our Association, and he 
will feel as heavy as we fee] in that hive 
of money seekers. 
The only way we can hope to grow in 
this world, is to stick to the truth, and 
make our brains and nerves active distil- 
leries of the heavenly spirit—the spirit 
that puts religion first, the social affec- 
tions next, and business last. By the 
help of this spiritual fluid we shall get 
nervous systems that are stronger than 
the world ; systems that will work with 
less friction and produce greater results, 
and finally flood the world with the spir- 
it of heaven.— Home-Talk. 





—In politeness, as in everything else connected 
with the formation of character, we are too apt to 
begin on the outside, instead of the inside; instead 





ation, the roots choosing that which 


to form the manners, many begin with the manners, 


of beginning with the heart, and trusting to that 








| golden rule contains the very life and soul of 


and leave the heart to chance and influences. The 


politeness: ‘* Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you.” Unless children and youth 
are taught, by precept and example, to abhor what 
is selfish, and prefer another’s pleasure and comfort 
to their own, their politeness will be entirely artifi- 
cial, and used only when interest and policy dictate, 
True politeness is perfect freedom and ease, treat- 
ing others just as you love to be treated. Nature 
is always graceful : affectation, with all her art, can 
never produce any thing halt so pleasing. The very 
perfection of elegance, is to imitate nature; how 
much better to have the reality than the imitation! 
Anxiety about the opinions of others fetters the 
freedom of nature and tends to awkwardness; all 
would appear well, if they never tried to assume 
what they do not possess.”—C. P. Bronson. 
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Negro Colonization. 

Whatever may be the issue of this war, the 
question how we shall dispose of such a propor- 
tion of the black population as for various reasons 
it may not be desirable either for them or our- 
selves to retain among us, will come up. Various 
plans are suggested. Among these is that of fa- 
cilitating their emigration to the neighboring is- 
land of Hayti. There is a Haytian Bureau of 
Emigration established at Boston which has issued 
a duodecimo volume entitled ‘“ A Guide to Iay- 
ti,’ edited by James Redpath. It is compiled 
from various sources, and contains a great deal of 
valuable information in regard to the island, to 
which those who take an interest in this subject 
would do well to refer. But in the subjoined 
communication from a German Professor and a 
man of learning, a more distant domicil for our 
black population is suggested, nearer to the lati- 
tude of their original country, although not on 
the African continent. We give the speculations 
of the Professor without making ourselves respon- 
sible for his plan: 

“To the Editors of the Evening Post: 

“T was ever of opinion that in the highest in- 
terests of humanity, as science, art, religion, free- 
dom, civilization, &c., the question of ‘ nationali- 
ity’ is void of meaning. The hearts of all friends 
of Liberty in the whole civilized world beat high- 
er in watching the present struggle between 
liberty and its most cruel antagonist, slavery, the 
epidemic tyranny. I hope, therefore, you will 
allow an old champion of freedom and humanity, 
though he be not born on this side of the ocean, 
to appeal to the common sense of your readers, 
and to say a few words about the great question 
of the day. I refrain for the time from any ar- 
gumentation in a cause decided upon long ago be- 
fore the supreme and divine court of philosophy 
and religion. 

“ Events Lave sufficiently proved that free la- 
bor and slave labor produce such a difference of 
interests in commerce and trade, and every ques- 
tion of polities, that settling the question by 
compromises between free and slave states ranges 
with the quadrature of the circle. 

“Starting from this point of view, I should 
propose to colonize some islands of Oceania, by 
sending thither our negroes; providing them 
with every thing wanted for success. The mo- 
dus operandi, of course, ought not to be the 
same that Great Britain practised with her 
American colonies! Is it necessary to point out 
the advantages which these colonies—bound to 
this country by the ties of gratitude and interest 
—would afford to our trade? The restored 
Union—slavery once abolished, there would not 
be the slightest reason left for secession—would 
get possession of strongholds abroad, like the 
other great powers, who have stations in the 
East Indies, Africa, China, Australia, &c. The 
only objection that could be raised relates to the 
expense. This will amount to some millions. 
But any sum laid out in this way will bear rich 
interest, by the rapid increasing of the free popu- 
lation of the former slave states, raising the 
value of the land—by the colonies themselyes— 
by removing from our country a race that for a 
long time cannot mingle with the Caucasian.— 
What will be the end when they shall have in- 
creased—and increase they must and will—from 
four to six, eight, ten millions and more ? 

*The momant is most favorable. Let the liv- 
ing ‘contraband of war’ at ence begin the emi- 
gration. Let the slave owners know that thy 
‘Union’ will aid them in the work of abolition 
by buying their slaves, on condition that they in- 
stantly return to their duty of allegiance. 

“Let the war cry be: ‘ Liberty for all’—it 
will be echoed by the whole world. A lofty idea 
that pervades the ranks of the army makes them 
conquer all. If our ‘Republicans’ only go for 
‘ restoration of the Union,’ the friends of liber- 
ty will be cool spectators, and its enemies will 
sneer at the result. Let the Confederate States 
succeed in carrying through their secession, and 
they will be recognized as a power as well as 
Modern Greece, and Belgium, and Mexico, and 
Brazil, anc San Domingo, and others have been, 
and as the English colonies of North America 
have becn, and as Italy will be, though in uprising 
they were rebellious states.”"—Evening Post. 
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a word on the topic of which it treats. From 
time to time for several years past we have no- 
ticed articles in some of the leading papers on 
this subject of colonizing the blacks in some 
region outside of the boundaries of the United 
States. One or two Governors of western 
States have also treated of the matter in their 
messages to their State Legislatures, and the 
Hon. F. P. Blair, Jr., member of Congress 
from Missouri, has discussed it, if we remem- 
ber rightly, in Congress. Aud to judge from 
the views expressed in all these quarters one 
would suppose that the deportation of the 
blacks from this country, as ore of the attend- 
ant consequences of emancipation, would be a 
measure of the utmost political and social neces- 
sity. Colonization is their only answer to the 
question as to what to do with the blacks in 
case the boon of emancipation should be vouch- 
safed tothem. Even Jefferson could see no 
other solution. 

There is to our mind, however, something 
revolting to the highest instincts of humanity 
in this view. We see no necessity, either 
natural, political or social, which demands that 
the blacks should be thus ostracised. This is 
their native land. They have an equal right 
lere with the Caucasian. And more, than a 
century of unrequited toil and bondage give 
them a lien upon the soil of this country for a 
home which should not be trifled with, and 
which a just God will not suffer to be trifled 
with, with impunity. And those same years 
of toil and bondage give him, haughty Caucas- 
ian that speculates how you may easiest rid 
vourself of his presence, a claim for an educa- 
tion and the means of improvement which 
shall enable him to rise from the state of 
barbarism in which you have kept him, to be 
your peer in all that illustrates, adorns and 
glorifies humanity. ‘‘ Am not I aman anda 
brother ?”” he has stood patiently and meekly 
asking, while you have consumed the results of 
his labor and repaid him with lashing his bare 
back. While granting him the first will you 
deny him the second? While restoring him 
to freedom will you deny him a home by your 
side ? 

The prejudice against the blacks on the part 
of the people of the North, on the ground of 
color, we believe to be essentially unchristiaa ; 
and the idea that the races are destined to per- 
manent separation is not only unchristian but 
foolish. ‘* God hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men, for to dwell on the face of the 
earth,’’ and the unity of mankind is the des- 
tiny of the future. Whoever looks down the 
vista of coming years with the light of inspi- 
ration, will see that the final nation will be the 
result of the union and amalgamation of all 
nations. If the kingdom of God is ever to 
come into this world, it will surely reduce the 
nations into one and break down every barrier 
of separation and antagonism. The coming 
of that kingdom involves the judgment of all 
that is evil in every race, and its destruction, 
and the preservation and perpetuation of what 
is good. All that is reprobate will die and 
pass away, while that which can be reached by 
the divine power of improvement, will be con- 
served and combined, and the final resultant 
race, carrying in its bosom the good of ull the 
past, will step forth to a career of grandeur 
and glory. 





Let the American people beware, therefore, 
how they treat this problem, What shall we 
do with the blacks? These cool propo- 
sals of deportation, as if they were so many 
cattle, to be shipped off when no longer to be 
used as beasts of burden, are a disgrace to hu- 
manity. What shall be done with them 7— 
Civilize and educate them, treat them as 
brothers, entitled to respect and affection, 
and to be awarded all opportunity for growth 
and improvement in that which is true and 
Christ-like. Let the free earth be theirs for 
a home ; wherever they may choose. But re- 
member Caxcasian, they are your brethren and 
measure unto them as ye would be measured 
to in return.—T. L. P. 








We copy the above for the sake of saying 
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connecting Europe, through Siberia, with the Pa- 
cific Ocean, it is stated, has been urdertaken by 
the Russian Ministers of Marine. It is expected 
that the entire line from St. Petersburg t» the 
Pacific will be completed in five years. 





Western Virginta. ‘ 

The movement in Western Virginia in favor of 
the Union, has resulted in the establishment of a 
Provisional Government and the election of a 
rew Governor in place of Governor Letcher.— 
The new governor is Frank H. Pierpont. Sever- 
al members of Congress from the western part of 
the State will probably take their seats at the ex- 
tra session which convenes on the 4th inst. 


-— 


Willis on Lincoln. 

Mr. Wrllis writes from Washington to last 
week’s Home Journal : 

“The President, of course, is not to be spoken 
with, except upon urgent businoss, in these days ; 
but chance gave me a very pleasant exchange of a 
few words with him last evening. Passing across 
the interior hall of the White House, toward the 
drawing-room where Mrs. Lincoln was to be at 
home to a few friends without ceremuny, I met 
the Chief Magistrate on his way from the tea- 
room to his office. Evidently thinking that I was 
in search of himself he stopped, shook hands and 
looked inquiringly ; upon which [ introduced my- 
self, apologized for the interruption and stood 
back to let him pass. But, having thus been 
made to know me, he tooa the occasion to obvi- 
ate the embarrassment by a few apt words, and 
ended by most courteously showing me the way 
to Mrs. Lincoln’s reception-room. 

“ With my four or five years of ‘ court life’ in 
Europe, I had never seen that awkward matter 
for a high functionary, an unexpected and brief 
interview with a stranger, more admirably and 
winningly done. It was characteristic, for there 
was no ceremony about it; but while it was full 
of tact toward me, it was quite as full of simple 
dignity for himself. Though not courtly manner, 
it was what courtly manner tries to imitate—a 
mien and preseace too absolutely natural and di- 
rect for a Brummel to approve, but which would 
have been exceeddingly admired by a Welling- 
ton or a Palmerston. It is impossible to look in 
Mr. Lincoin’s face, and hear him speak a few 
words, without believing in him. He looks as 
honest as he does tall—and he is taller than most 
people—while in the absorbent openness of his 
frank eyes, and the ready intelligence of his fea- 
tures and expression, there is plenty of promise 
of capability.” 





sansa 
Arrival of Fremont. 

Major Gen. John Charles Fremont arrived in 
Boston on Wednesday last in the steamer Euro 
pa, and left at once for Washington. The T'ri- 
bune says thac “he is in excellent health, and 
ready to devote all his energies to the service of 
the people by whom he is beloved and honored 
as are few living men.” 





Items. 





..Jas. Watson Webb, of the New-York 
Courier and Enquirer has been appointed United 
States Minister to Brazil, and has selected Rev. 
J.C. Fletcher, author of “ Brazil and the Brazil- 
ians,” for his Secretary of Legation. 

....The mysterious intimations that have for 
some time been given out from Albany, of dis- 
coveries of acts of bribery in the late Legislature, 
have at last assumed a more palpable shape. F. 
S. Lirtiesoun, brother of the late speaker, was 
yesterday arrested in this city on an indictment 
preferred by the grand jury of Albany county, 
A wit of habeas corpus was taken out by the 
prisoner, but the hearing was postponed to await 
the arrival of District-Attorney Suarer of Al- 
bany.—TZhe World. 

...-A diploma conferring the degree of L. L. D. 
by Columbia College, upon Abraham Lincoln, has 
been presented to the President. President 
King, at Commencement, announced that “ the de- 
gree was conferred for devotion to those princi- 
ples of freedom, order and union, which should 
always find tneir representation in the chief Ma. 
gistrate of the land.” 

....It is stated that immense quantities of rain 
have recently fallen in Palestine. The cisterns 
at Jerusalem have been filled as they have not 
been for the last two hundved years. 

...-During the late passage of the Steamer 
City of Baltimore to New York from Liverpool, 
she passed about fifty large icebergs, sume of 
them more than 350 feet in hight. 

...The total amount raised through the coun- 
try for the relief of Kansas is stated at $104,681 
38. 

....It is ramored that Garibaldi contemplates 
@ visit to this country, should a war in Italy ap- 
pear anlikely. 

....Late French papers aver that Napoleon 





service with the United States. In the year 
1858, concessions were made for this purpose to 
a company at Havre, who in order to carry this 
project successfuliy through, had entered into 
partnership with several capitalists and bankers. 
The war of Italy, and perhaps, also, the insuffi- 
ciency of the capital realized, had compelled this 
company to postpone its operation to a more 
auspicious time. The project has been resumed 
upon an entirely new basis, the principal feature 
of which is that the French govetnment will 
make an advance of 18,000,000 francs, without 
interest, to the Transatlantic Steamship Com- 
pany, to be reimbursed in annual installments of 
one million each. In consideration of this grant 
the company will establish a line of sixteen 
steamers, ranning between France, New-York, 
Martinique and Aspinwall. 


The Journal of Commerce publishes a list of 
fifty newspapers that have been discontinued 
within afew months. Upon no business does the 
pressure of the times fall more heavily than upon 
newspapers. Their increased circulation, although 
with many this is great, is met by an increase of 
telegraphic expenses, corsespondence, &c., and the 
falling off in advertising isa dead loss. Many 
other papers, which a little while ago were profit- 
able, and which are still moderately prosperous, 
will doubtless be obliged to succumb. 


Goy. Andrew, of Mass., in a recent letter says: 


I trust we shall see the end of this war ina 
year from the 19th of June, 1861; and, also that 
its conclusion will demonstrate the vitality of a 
democratic republican government, the heroic 
manhood of our people therewith, and the funda- 
mental ideas on which our government and our 
social fabric stand; and which shall moreover, 
settle forever, on immutable foundations of mora} 
and eternal right, the future of our republic.— 
Verily, as the king of Prussia remarked, some 
years ago, “Progress is stronger than we are.” 
The beginning of an end, grand, glorious and sub- 
lime, is already here, and it is beyond the present 
power, thank God, of any man to do more than to 
swim with the Providential tide, or c msent to be 
overwhelmed beneath its waves. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Thursday Evening, June 20th. G.—TI think it 
may be well to give expression to the loyalty 
there is among us to the principles of our social 
system, aside from other considerations. Leoking 
at the subject in a large way, there are but about 
three modes of society, lst. That of the common 
isolated family. 2d. That of Shakerism, or com- 
bination, with the partition of the sexes, and 5d. 
Communism, or full combination of interests, 
with freedom of the affections. In comparing 
thexe modes we see the first is the lowest phase 
of development. ‘The family is a purely natural 
product, pertaining to the selfish and uninformed 
stage of man, and is illustrated as distinctly in 
savage and barbarous nations as in any. It is the 
spontaneous and primitive formation of society, 
as hunting is the primitive method of subsistence. 
its expression on the large scale is seen in the 
grouping of separate tribes ane nations,and it seems 
to be the condition out of which springs aristoc- 
racy, monarchy, &c. In any assembly of families 
with separate interests, one or more will be likely 
to prove stronger than the others, and will rise on 
the degradation of the others. 





Shakerism introduces, in its combination of 
outward interests, a higher principle. Noone can 
deny that it suggests a more advanced civilization 
in some respects than familism; but the legality 
and arbitrary separation of the sexes which be- 
longs to this system detracts from its vitality, 
and leaves it one-sided and incomplete. 


The third possible form of society is Commu- 
nism, which aims to cover the whole ground and 
introduce perfect combination with entire free- 
dom. I can heartily commit myself to this prin- 
ciple, to study it, and labor and have patience for 
ite realization. I think there is great opportuni- 
ty to be thankful for the results already reached. 


E. H. H.—Reference has been made to the | 
principle that * God own all things” as one of the 
land-marks of our faith and social system. IT can | 
say that in all the course of my social life I recog- | 
nize the beauty of that fact, and I am satisfied 

that whoever heartily believes and submits to} 
that principle will have a romantic experience. | 
Tlie Lord knows how to use and direct the ro- | 
mance of our natures, and those who are a little 

afraid to trust the Lord, or who suppose they 
will have more romance by neglecting that land- | 
mark, are wost grievously mistaken. No one | 
who will give up wishing to help himself to en-| 
will have streams of romance here and there. A | 
great deal of monotony and want of appreciation 


| 
| 
| 
! 
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UII. is bent upon organizing a regular steam mai! 
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ing thing; that which we have been introduced 
to isa living, vital, sparkling thing; and if per- 
sons have any other kind of love than that—if they 
find it a dead kind of love—it is not free love. 

J. H. N.—In applying the principle of God's 
ownership to our social interests, we find appro- 
priate the language which Christ used respecting 
outward subsistence. Me said, “ Take no thought 
for the morrow, for the morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itself ;” and again, of the 
sparrows, “Qne of them shall not fall on the 
ground without your Father,” and again, “ Thou 
canst not make one hair white or black.” hese 
truths are as applicable to love as to money-ma- 
king. They call us off from long calculation and 
pains-taking about providing for the future, and 
put us on the condition of the Lord's prayer— 
‘give us this day our daily bresd”—which [ am 
more and more satisfied is the truthful and loy- 
al path toward romance, not only in getting a 
living, but in love of every kind. Keep always 
asking, and always receiving. That is the con- 
dition of true dependence on God, and the ro- 
mance of life inevery kind of enjoyment consists 
in a perception of God’s look-ont for us. I have 
had a new satisfaction lately in asking after the 
fashion of this petition, “give us this day our 
daily bread,” in reference to things of the heart. 
My faith in God as daily present and concerned 
in that department of things is daily growing. 

Friday Evening, June 21st.— G.—1 am pleasee to 
notice improving health in the Community. [Sev- 
eral examples were alluded to, and there wasa 
pretty unanimous testimony of improving health 
all round.] I think the element of the Commu- 
nity spirit, the spirit of the family, is a favorable 
one for health. It makes it rather hard for folks 
to give up to sickness while surrounded by the 
atmosphere of faith and activity that prevails. 
We suffer more or less, and are affected with 
temptation to sickness, but there isa cheerful 
lifting up tendency in the general circulation, 
that keeps folks from giving up to disease as they 
otherwise would. 

J.—I confess Christ in mea spirit of thankful- 
ness. I don’t know of arything but that we have 
occasion to thank God for: for all things work 
together for our good. I have felt quite thank- 
ful to him lately for my deafness, considering 1t 
to be the means of throwing my confidence on 
Christ—bringing me to trust in him instead of 
relying on my own resources. 

N.—I am conscious of a strong spirit of health. 
I fee] more encouraged against all diseases that 
have haunted me, than I did ten years ago, and 
have tore prospect of wearing them out. 


G.—I have the impression that we derive great 
advantage from not dropping down into a sickly 
kind of sympathy with persons that are ailing. 
It may be natural for such persons to crave it. 
and it may sometimes seem hard and crue] that 
we do not make great account of the sick, and 
foster their self-consciousnass in various ways. 1 
am ‘inclined to think the truest and best treat- 
ment possible is, to keep up the surrounding 
spirit to a tone of healthy activity and general ig- 


sick morally—reinforces their will. It offers a 
standing invitation to persons unwell, to come up 
to a standard above them, whereas dropping down 
to mere sympathy with their condition, would 
only tend to demoralize and hurt them more. 

N.—The forces of life and death may be tae- 
ing each other, maneuvering and centering on 
this point and that, marching and counter-march- 
ing a long time before getting to a big battle, as 
the armies in Virginia are doing at the present 
time. I feel strong and hopeful, however, and 
ready for a big battle when it comes. All pre- 
sent movements are the preliminary skirmishes 
in which the parties try their weapons, but there 
will be a decisive action at lust. 





joyment, and will allow the Lord to help him, but |# day, 


STRAWBERRIES. 
Strawberry picking and preserving is now a 
regular business for certain groups, besides the 
general bee, or “Strawberry Pick-nic” as the 
bulletin has it, after supper. The crop is about 
a fortnight later this year than usual, owing to 
late spring frosts, and some think they miss a 
subtle aroma in the fruit that is present common- 
ly; but nothing could be more inviting for 
sight or smell than the Fruit-house at nightfall, 
when the evening picking is in, and you look 
down upon the large tables covered three inches 
deep with the crimson fruit, 600 or 800) quarts 
we believe are sometimes gathered. 
VISITORS. 
Our rooms and accommodations, contrary to 


of love may be traced to the lack of the recognition | «expectation this year, have been tested more 
ofthat principle. The truth is free love is a liv- | than ever by visitors. Seventy horses were sta- 


norance of complaint. That attitude helps the } 


bled on one day Jast week. We fear we may not- 
be able sometimes fairly to do the rites of hos- 
pitality to so many as come, but we do what we 
can. Our position as eaterers for publie enjoy- 
ment is not one that we ever expected or sought. 
It has grown upon us involuntarily, and all we 
can do.is to accep? it as a providential appoint- 
ment, and trust that the simplicity, and purity of 
the home spirit may still be preserved. To be 
on exhibition is not always .fayuzable to charac- 
ter, but recognizing Christ as the source ofali 
strength and pleasing, we do not fear. 
A VISITOR’ 8 REMABK. 

Weare free to answer all civil applications for 
information, and generally have but little to com- 
plain of in the deportment of guests. Many 
times persons of refimement and taste make the 
buinesss of waiting on them pleasant. The pi- 
ano frequently discourses volunteer music from 
the touch of strangers. We expect to be subjcet 
to curious inspection and observation of all sorts: 
uncomplimentary as well as otherwise.from many 
who visit us, and have no objection to it. But 
once ima while an overheard remark provokes 
a wish to retort. 

“T like their music,” said a visitor to her com 
panion, “and I hke their flowers and their vict- 
uals ; but—I never would live here till they told 
me all their secrets.” 7 

“ Madam,” we thought, “ you may be sure that 
if you are ever invited to live here, it will not be 
till after you have had an opportunity to divulge 
some of your own biography.” 

A CURIOSITY, 

We were presented by a lady friend with a rare 
curiosity which we prize very much—a part of a 
Mastodon’s jaw-bone, mceluding a whole molar 
tooth. The sooth is as large as a man’s fist, and 
in very good preservation, It was found in Mis 
souri. What thoughts arise as the mind is car- 
ried back to the time (was it ten thousand years 
ago or a million?) when the monster who owned 
this jaw roamed through the waste continent, un- 
peopled by man, feeding perhaps on the branches 
of trees or on forms of vegetation that have long 
been extinct! 

ANOTHER. 

E. Hi. H. had the fortune as an angler to catch 
a gold-fish in our creek, of the species called 
American, we believe. It has a yaHowish green 
back, with glistening golden sides, and has been 
placed to keep compaay with the speckled trout 
in the basin of the garden fountain. 





A two-year old prattier at the Children’s 
House, of exuberant temperament, was seeking 
some emphatic wede of expression towards her 
doll, und seemed to succeed to her satisfaction, 
without noticing any divergence of ideas, by say- 
ing “Til whip you! [ll whip you! [ll kiss you! 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

A correspondent writing from Williamsport, 
Md., thus describes things at Efarper’s Ferry and 
viemmity : 

Williamsport Md., June 20, 1860. 

. ° * A large portion of Berkeley Co. 
is entirely deserted, and the cattle, horses &c., 
are all either driven off or killed by the rebels. 
Could you see the condition of affairs all along 
the south bank of the Potemac, you would agree 
with me that secession is vapdalism in the brvad- 
est sense, all the more terrible because it is un- 
provoked, and is being wreaked on their own 
citizens. 

Peacefui and happy homes have been deserter 
and all growing crops left to the merey of fiend - 
ish ont laws. Harper’s Ferry is no more. As 
a place of busy labor and many happy homes it is 
blotted from the map. The last gun has been 
made there; for it would be the hight of folly 
ever again to spend another dollar of the United 
States on that devoted spot, at least not until the 
curse of slavery is wiped out. Things look dis- 
tressing to the material eye, but I say let the 
problem be worked out, and the will of God be 
done, though the heavens fall. Good mnst come 
out of it, and the truth is sure to win. 

There was some firing across the mver to-day 
by our pickets, and one rebel horseman and two 
horses were killed. The rebels did not return 
the fire, but took shelter behind the woods. Our 
troops are very anxious fora fight, but I de 
not think that the troops here will cross the riv- 
er; although hundreds of persons here, anticipa- 
ting a fight, are packing up and leaving for Cham- 
bersburg and other places along the Pennsylvania 
line. 

June 23. Nothing of interest yesterday or to- 
day. I saw Mr. Ripple yesterday—he iz. still in 





this place; his family isn Virginia. His honse 
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avas plundered on Thursday by the Secessionists. 
A prominent lawyer of Hagerstown, was arrested 
on last Thursday for high treason; a number of 
letters from. Generals Lee and Johnson of the 
rebel army were'fuund upon him, and his dis- 
patches and maps, together with his messenger 
to the rebel Generals, were captured. He has 
been sent to Washington in irons, for trial. A 
number of other secession sympathizers, about 
Hagerstown, are being very closely watched. 

One can form some idea of the power and 
strength of the Federal Government, by the im- 
mense supplies that are now being shipped to Ha- 
gerstown. It surely astenishes the natives, and 
shows that there is yet a tremendous power in 
the government; but the great power is in God, 
and allother powers.must bow to him at last, 
even death itself. Yours for truth, w.v. s. 





The Moral Resourees of the 
Nation. 





4 

The Independent discussing this important eub- 
ject says: 7 

It is greatly encouraging at this time to re- 
member not only what are the native properties of 
that strong and stalwart Teutonic stock from which 
in great,part the nation along our Northern paral- 
lels has been derived, but also by what gradual and 
effectual, processes, through years and generations, 
it has been trained for the great emergency, which 
mow has aroused it to do battle not for its interests 
and renown alone, but for its very integrity and ex- 
istence! What.supplies of moral weight and force 
have been gathered upon it, and garnered up in it, 
during the last three-fourths of a century! Intel- 
lectual, ethical, aad religious instruction has been 
here more general, and more langely influential, 
than among any other equal people og the face of 
the earth. The teachings of the fireside, the school- 
house, the lecture-room, the pulpit, the all-perva- 
ding and all-educating press, have been effectual as 
they have been continuous. They have given singu- 
iar breadth and richness,.consistency and pact 
ness, individual vivaeity and public power, to the 
national life. In the faculty aad the habit of think- 
ing for themselves, of receiving and weighing the 
thoughts of others, and then of arrguging and ex- 
pressing their own, no squadrons lize those which 
, have gone out from among us were cxer before set 
in the field. ‘+ Nine out of ten of tze men in my 
regiment, when they are at home take or read a 
daily newspaper,” said the Colonel, of one of the 
Eastern regiments lately in this .city ; and this is 
but a specimen of all. The letters from the army 
published constantly by the presg in this and other 
cities—letters written by privates in the ranks 
more often than by officers—ure among the most re- 
markabie curiosities of Literature. They are at 
once so graphic in description and so just in reflec- 
tion, as to show a most extraordinary thought- 
power, ag well as great liveliness of temperamert 
and buoyancy of spirits, among those who are ar- 
rayed on the perilous edge of our battle for the 
Right. The History of ¢he War, when it comes to 
be written, will avail itself largely and gladly of 
the helps, at once so abundant and so invaluable, 
which these supply. : 

At the same time the conscigntious and religious 
eonvictions which are at the rogotof all national as 
well as personal dignity and power, have been as 
richly ministered to, in all these years. Godly 
fathers and mothers have transmitted the priceless 
inheritance to tbeir children. Every Sunday-school 
in which teachers have opened the principles of 
God’s government and His Gospel to the minds of 
the young,—every church whose ordinances of wor- 
ship and instruction have brought the eternal Di- 
vine ideas into contact with the heart and the house- 
holds of men,--has assisted in the result. A 
Christian Literature, more wide in its reach and 
more instructive and inspiring in its influence, than 
was ever before known, has been disgeminating the 
same vital power throughout-the land. The lives of 
the many who have exemplified virtue and illustra- 
ted brightly the Christian faith, amid the manifold 
cares of life, and in the front of its ceaseless temp- 
tations, have all distributed of the contagion of 
their spirit. And, in a word, all the multiform 
agencies of the Christian civilization which we so 
long have possessed and enjoyed, have been pre- 
paring the People on whom: these difficult times 
have fallen for that very work, so sublime in its 
import, and so immense in its reach, which is now 
seen to have been appointed for them. The enter- 
prise, courage, patience, magnanimity, the eonfi- 
dence in God, the confidence in the ultimate jllus- 
trious Future of our country and nation— which 
are now the firm corners and columus of our hope, 
and the sure basis of our final success--have thus 
been silently preparing for years, under God’s wise 
Providence ; and he has suffered no interruption to 
the process of their formation. As He laid down 
the coals in the earth at the outset for man’s future 
use—hiving in their inexhaustable beds the sub- 
stance of immense and innumerable forests, that we 





has been laying down from the first, in the mind 
and temper of this our Nation, on these northern 
parallels, these elements of enduring spiritual 
force, that now in our need they may be for our 
use; has been storing up here the mora] resources, 
the steady and triumphant development of which is 
unquestionsbly in the end to decide the great con- 
test in which we are engaged, for the furtherance of 
Righteousness, Liberty, and the Gospel! 

It is a fact to be gratefully recognized, and great- 
ly rejoiced in. On the one hand it teaches us to 
look forward with confidence to our assured and 
not distant success. On the other hand it shows 
how important in its office, and how great in its 
relations, has been the humblest moral instruction 
that has been faithful, earnest, and true; the low- 
liest life, which in its spirit has been patient and 
heroic; the humblest action that has brought God 
nearer to the souls of men! Each one of these now 
brings forth its fruit in the temper of the North, 
and in the character and power of the armies which 
this marshals. Each one of these will have its 
sure and noble coronation in the ultimate result! 

Peiteene 


The Voice of Spring. 





The time of the singing of birds is come ; 
The voice of the turtle is+heard in our land ; 

And flowers at the bidding of Spring’s bright sun, 
Spring up from the earth, and in beauty expand. 


The snow-drift is gone that lay by yon wood, 

The waters are finding their course thro’ the vale; 
And Winter, that dreary and desolate stood, 

Is yielding its strength unto Spring’s gentle gale. 


All nature is changing from sombre to gay, 
The smile of her joy enlivens the scene, 
And her voice in mine ear is calling away, 
From the gloom of dark Winter to Spring’s bright 
green. 


The tone of her speech is balm to the soul, 
** Leave behind you the fears that your life-blood 
cebill ; 
Let hope, faith and joy have perfect control; 
If winter sweeps o’er you, then wait and be still.” 


‘* A power like the sun is a¢ work in the heart, 
Which shall bring up its tone to a bird-like tune ; 
And bidding each vestige of winter depart, 
Shall robe ns with joy like the fullness of June.” 
Verona, Vv. Y. H. N. L. 





The Progress of Unity. 





The modern world differs from the world of 
antiquity in nothing more than in the existence 
of a brotherhood of nations, which was an- 
known to the ancients, wha seem to have been 
incapable of understanding that it was impo-si- 
ble for either good or evil to be confined with- 
in certain limits. The attempts of the Per- 
sians to extend their dominion into Europe did 
for a time eause some faint approach to ideas 
and practices that are eommon to the moderns ; 
but, as a general rule, every monarehy or peo- 
ple had its own system, to which it adhered un- 
til it was worn out by internal decay, or was 
overthrown by foreign conquest. It was owing 
to this exclusiveness, and the inability of ancient 
statesmen to werk out an international system, 
that the Romans were enabled to extend their 
dominion until it comprehended the best parts 
of the world. Had the rulers and peoples of 
Carthage, Macedonia, Greeec, and Syria been 
eapable of forming an alliance for common de- 
fence, the conquests of Rome in the Kast might 
have been early eheeked, and her efforts have 
been necessarily contined to the North and the 
West. Butno international system then exist- 
ed, and the rude attempts at mutual assistance 
that were occasionally made, as the conquering 
race strode forward, were of no avail; and the 
swords of the legionaries reaped the whole field. 
It is singular that what is so well known to the 
moderns, and was known to them at times when 
they were far inferior to the best races of an- 
tiquity, should have remained unknown to the 
latter. The chief reason of this want of com- 
bining power in men who have never been sur- 
passed in ability is to be found in the then pre- 
vailidg idea, that every stranger was an enemy. 
There was a total want of confidence in one an- 
other among the peoples of the ante-Christian 
period. Differences of race were augmented 
by differences in religion, and by the absence of 
strong business interests. Christianity had not 
been vouchsafed to man, and commerce had 
very imperfectly done its work, while war was 
carried on in the most ruthless and destructive 
manover. 

The modern world differs in this matter en- 
tirely from the ancient world; and though the 
change is perfect only in Christendom, the ef- 
feet of it is felt in countries where the Christian 
religion does uot prevail, but into which Chris- 
tian armies and Christian merchants haye pen- 
etrated. Christendoin is the leading portion of 
the world, and*is fast giving law to lands in 
which Christianity is still hated. It is the pol- 


Christian race rules over the whole of that im- 
mense country, or collection of countries, which 
is known as India. Another Cristian rave 
threatens to seize upon Persia. Curistians from 
the extreme West of Europe have dictated the 
terms of treaties to the Tartar lords of China ; 
and Christians from America have led the way 
in breaking through the exclusive system of Ja- 
pan. Christian soldiers have for a year past 
acted as the police of Syria, Christianity’s early 
home, but now held by the most bigoted and 
cruel of Mussulmans ; and it is only the cireum- 
stance that they cannot agree upon a division 
of the spoil that prevents the five great powers 
ot Europe—the representatives of the leading 
branches of the Christian religion—from par- 
titioning the vast, but feeble Ottoman Empire. 
The Christian idea of man’s brotherhood, so 
powerful in itself, is supported by material 
forces so vast, and by ingenuity and industry 
so comprehensive and so various in themselves 
and their results, that it must supersede all 
others, and be accepted in every country where 
there are people capable of understanding it. 
From the time of tbe first Crusade there has 
been a steady tendency to the unity of Christ- 
ian countries ; and notwithstanding all their 
conflicts with one an other, and partly as the 
effects of those conflicts, they have ‘‘ frater- 
nized,” until now there exists a mighty 
Christian Commonwealth, the members of 
which ought to be able to govern the world in 
accordance with the principles of a religion 
that is in itself peace. 

Under the influence of these principles, the 
Christian nations, though not in equal degrees, 
have developed their resources, and a commer- 
cial system has been created which has enlisted 
the material interests of men on the same side 
with the highest teachings of the purest religion. 
Selfishness and self-denial march under the 
same banner, and men are taught to do unte 
others as they would that others should do unto 
them, because the rule is as golden economi- 
cally as it is morally. Thistcaching, however, 
it must be allowed, is very imperfectly done, 
and it encounters so many disturbing forces to 
its proper development that an observer of the 
course of Christian rations might be pardoned, 
if he were at times to suppose there is little of 
the spirit of Christianity in the ordering of the 
poliey of Christendom, and also that the true 
nature of material interests is frequently mis- 
understeod. Still, it is undeniable that there 
is a general bond of union ia Christendom, 
and that no part of that division of the world 
ean be injured or improved without all the oth- 
er parts of it being thereby affected. What is 
known as ‘‘ the business world”’ exists every- 
where, but it is in Christendom that it has its 
principal seats, and in which its mightiest 
works are done. It forms one community of 
mankind ; and what depresses or exalts one 
nation, is felt by éts effects in all nations.— 
There cannot be a Russian war, or a Sepoy 
mutiny, or an Angle-French invasion of Chi- 
na, or an emancipation of the serfs of Russia, 
without the effeet thereof being sensibly cxpe- 
rienced on the shores of Superior or on the 
banks of the Sacramento; and the eivi! war 
that is raging in the United States promises to 
produee permanent consequences to the in- 
habitants of Central India and of Central 
Africa. The wars, floods, plagues, and fam- 
ines of the farthest East bear upon the people 
of the remotest West. The Oregon flows in 
sympathy with the Ganges; and a very mild 
winter in New-England might give additional 
value to the ice-crep of the Newa.-—Aélantic 
Monthly. 


There is an interesting truthin the above 

view. There is unquestionably an influence 
at work on mankind operating to bring about 
the universal unity of the race. The Broth- 
erhood of man is destined to be something 
more than a beautiful name, and the unity of 
nations in a Christian commonwealth something 
more than the dream of idealists—and the 
faint recognitions of the ideas as the germs of 
a practical future, which begin to appear, are 
encouraging signs. 
We believe that the thing which Christ is 
intersted in is universal unity. And all minor 
unities among men which operate to secure the 
civilizatioa and improvement of their members 
are working for the larger unity of the race ; 
and as such are deserving of sympathy until 
something better comes in to take their place, 
and to call toa purer and higher plane. All 
that tends to the true unity and harmony of 
men should be encouraged. 





The World Makers. 





forty days’ harboring at Rio Janeiro, boats were 
wholly destroyed; in a strait near Australia, 
there were formerly only twenty six islets; 
there are already a hundred and fifty—well 
recognized ; and the English admiralty believes 
that there are even more ; and in twenty years 
hence the whole strait, forty leagues in length, 
will be so blocked up as to be unvavigable. 
The eastern shoal of Australia is three bundred 
and sixty leagues, (one hundred and twenty- 
seven without any interruption,) and that of 
New Caledonia one bundred and forty-five 
leagues; the single shoal of the Maldives is al- 
most five hundred miles long, and groups of 
isles in the Pacifie are four Rlaived leagues 
long, by a hundred and fifty wide. To all this 
work of the Polypes, we must add, that the 
banks of the isle of France, and the shallows 
of the Red Sea, are continually rising, Tunis 
and its environs present a wholly animal world ; 
and the rocks present forms so strange, and 
colors so splendid, that the spectator is amazed 
and dazzled. You see them in a space of sev- 
eral leagues of shallow sea-water—probably 
not averaging more than a foot of depth, work- 
ing calmly, but perseverinyly, at their business 
of creating. — Michelet. 





The _Atom. 


From the bottom of his nets a fisherman one 
day gave me three almost dying creatures, a sea 
hedgehog, a sea star, and another star, a pret- 
ty ophiure, which still moved and soon lost its 
delicate arms. I gave them some sea-water, 
but forgot them for two days, and when I again 
saw them, all were dead. On the surface of 
the water a thick gelatinous film had formed. 
I took an atom of this on the point of a needle; 
that atom, when placed under the microscope, 
showed me the following scene. A whirling 
crowd of shert, thick, strongly built animals—— 
kolpodes——rushed to and fro as though intoxica- 
ted with their sense of life, delighted, I may say, 
that they were born, and keeping their birthday 
with a perfeetly bacchanalian joy, while micro- 
scopic eels——ezbrions—swam less than vibiated 
to spring forward. Wearied with the contem- 
plation of such movement, the eye, however, 
soon remarked, that all was not in motion: 
there were some vibrions yet stiff and still, and 
there were some intertwined in heaps wl.ich had 
not yet detached themselves, and which looked 
as though expecting the moment of their deliv- 
erance. In that living fermentation of still mo- 
tionless creatures, the disorderly kolpodes rush- 
ed and raged, hither and thither, regaling and 
fattening themselves at will. And this grand 
spectacle was displayed within the compasy of 
an atom of film taken on the point of a needle ! 
How many such scenes would be enacted in the 
whole of the gelatinous film which had so 
promptly formed on the surface of the water 
containing three dead creatures! The time had 
been wonderfully put to profit. In two days 
the dead had made a world; for three animals 
that I had lost I had gained millions, abound- 
ing ie youth, absorbed ina real fury of new life ! 
— Ibid. 


® ———- ——em oe ogee 

—Intelligence of the death of Charlotte Bron- 
te’s father is received by the last European advi- 
ces. The Evening Post contains the following 
notice of the event: 

Uharlotte Bronte's father is dead. On the 7th 
of June he fell asleep in the weird old parsonago 
of Haworth, closing his eyes on the hearthst: vo 
where the three lovely women who made kis name 
glorious sat but alittle while ago, dreaming insciu- 
tably over the wenderful world within them, and 
whence they passed one by one, thei fragile 
shapes seeming rather to fade slowly than die 
quickly, hike the common Jot. Eighty-four years 
old, and, but for that faithful son-in-law Nichol!s, 
who looks to usin reading of him more like a protrac- 
tion of Charlotte’s life than a separate existence 
—but for him and the servants, all alone! We 
may believe or disbelieve the stories of his iron 
sternness, he may have fired himself off in pisto! 
cartridges from the back door step, he may have 
torn taffeta gowns, he may have been a gloomy 
companion for three motherless women and a 
gifted, reckless, unbalanced son—we forget ali 
that nuw—he outlived one of the rarest familics 
that were ever born to man. All that we know 
of him is known because he is the father of Cur- 
rer, Acton and Ellis Bell, of Patrick the younger, 
dead in his despairing youth, after a life of wil, 
brilliant misery. The Rev. Patrick Broute was 
born on the Saint’s day which gave him his name, 
inthe year 1777. A brief but unutterably fas- 
cinating history, with an end which saddens 113, 
yet makes us still more glad. It is impossibic 
to feel overbalancing regret at the death of (ie 
last Bronte. We rejoice that there is none livii » 
to bear that name which always meant miscr; 
and spiritual unhealth, while it portended ge: ius 
and glory. Itis as if we saw a galaxy of gior’- 
ous stars, and knew that while they shone (hey 
were burning ina bitter conscious pain. We 
might sorrow for ourselves when they dimined 
and went out in white ashes; but for their sakes 
we should rejoice. It isa beneficent law of na- 
ture that no morvid growth, however splend:4, 
propagates itself through generations of. unhea!:) 











might now be cheered and warmed by them--so He 


icy of Christendom that orders the world. A 


Of the rapidity with which the Polypes do 
their work, we have some curious proofs. In 


and agony. And we would have no more of ©): 
Brontes left us than dwells in their immortal books. 
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